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charcoal-burners. But the only hope for the majority lay in farming,
and there was no farm-land in these hills. The village, in fact, was
dead, and its last days had come. The Government was planning
to move all the families to a lowland site on the western coast, where
they would be given fields and taught to farm. Such a thing had
not happened in Cyprus before, and it would be a tricky venture.

We left the village to its last days; we left the hills to their mists
and dragonflies; we drove down past the copper mines of Skourriositta
and came to a wide bay leaping with fresh cool winds. Here lay the
wheatfields to which the village might eventually be moved. It
seemed a paradise.

Further round the bay we arrived at Polis, a Turkish village, where
we ate kid roasted on spits, and then watched two men digging a
well. A small bucket came up on a rope, full of earth, and the man
down in the ground was happy; he was out of the sun, and the clay
was cool with water under his feet. He sang.

Wandering among the gardens we picked green almonds, and ate
them. They were sharp and sweet, their flesh milky. We saw
women slapping dough on a wooden trough, preparing to bake bread,
We saw, in a backyard, a curious, mad, patchwork factory, built of
petrol cans, which they used for extracting turpentine and pitch
from pine logs. The men of Polis chewed the black pitch like gum;
it was also chewed by the lovers, who turned it into an erotic game,
passing the stuff intimately from mouth to mouth.

From Polis we drove up over the white stone hills towards Paphos,
stopping at villages on the way. They were villages of limestone,
surrounded by terraced vineyards. Girls by the side of the road
were gathering mulberry leaves for silkworms; as they reached among
the branches the green flowers of the tree fell, into their shining hair.
Others had gathered armfuls of mimosa and were sitting on doorsteps
making wreaths for the May Day festival.

We went into a farmyard to look at one of the stone vats in which
they tread the vines. There was a large earthen bread-oven in the
yard from which issued a succession of eerie grunts and groans.
Presently an old man clambered out and greeted us with a sad air.
He gazed at us glumly with wet black eyes, then kicked the ground
with his boot. Then he began to speak, and in a rising fury told
us a tale that shook every hair on his body.

'What does he say?5 I asked helplessly.

Fuller fingered his chin and gazed without expression into the
distance.

*He says the soldiers have been here and stolen all the stones
from his terrace and left his daughter in a miserable condition/

The old man waited for this translation, looked at me sharply for